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1979 : Centennial Year, a commemoration of one hundred 
years of study and appreciation of natural history by members 
of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 Club. From the formative 
meeting of forty persons on March 19, 1879, the OFNC has grown 
to become, 100 years later, an 1150-member organization which 
is local, national and international in scope. Approximately 
60% of the membership resides in the National Capital Region, 
another 30% in the rest of Canada, and the remaining 10% 
outside of Canada. Early in the Club's history, in 1880, 
appeared the first issues of the Transactions of the Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists 1 Club, a journal which evolved into The 
Canadian Field-Naturalist that we know today. With its high 
standard of publishing scientific research articles, the CFN 
is making an important contribution to the understanding of 
natural history in North America. Additionally, the Club 
publishes Trail & Landscape, a magazine devoted to natural 
history and conservation in the Ottawa area, and The Shrike, 
a popular birding newsletter. 

The Club has always presented an extensive program of 
lectures and excursions for both members and the public. It 
plays an increasingly active and important role in local conser¬ 
vation issues. Last, but certainly not least, it co-sponsors, 
with the National Museum of Natural Sciences, the Macoun Field 
Club. This active organization of young naturalists was con¬ 
ceived and brought to life by OFNC members in 1948, and has con¬ 
tinued to receive the enthusiastic support of OFNC people to the 
present day. This is an impressive record, and it is staggering 
to think of the numbers of people who have been involved in the 
Club T s activities and steered its development over the past 
hundred years into its present form. 

With the approach of the Centennial we have become 
increasingly aware, particularly because of recent T&L articles, 
of the history of the Club and the important contributions of 
our predecessors. It is of course both a natural and pleasant 
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exercise to review the past at a time like this, but as we 
celebrate the previous one hundred years we should also be 
looking ahead. In another one hundred years we hope that the 
members of the OFNC will be celebrating the Club's second 
Centennial. What kind of legacy shall we leave them? With 
the ever-increasing pressure of population growth, the respon¬ 
sibility falls upon us to point the way to conservation, and 
assist regional planners in making sensible decisions. We are 
presently at a particularly critical stage: many people with 
vested interests are advocating changes which could have a dis¬ 
astrous effect on the natural history of the National Capital 
Region. During this year and in the future we should not forget 
our stated aim: ”To promote the appreciation, preservation and 
conservation of Canada's natural heritage...". You may well 
be called upon this year to assist the cause by writing to local 
politicians, urging them to follow the recommendations of the 
Club's very hard-working Conservation Committee. Please make 
it a personal Centennial Project to get involved in this way. 

Do your bit to help the Bicentennialists have something to 
celebrate! 

We shall be celebrating our Centennial in many ways. 

I want to emphasize particularly the participatory events, 
although there will be special publications and other items as 
well. On March 19 we shall have our one hundredth birthday 
party in the Salon of the National Museum of Natural Sciences. 
This will be a joyous, informal get-together complete with a 
Centennial cake. I look forward to greeting you there. Next, 
on May 19, we shall kick off our big Centennial weekend with a 
day of seminars having the theme "100 Years of Natural History" 
and a special Centennial banquet. This will be followed by the 
opening of the Centennial Exhibit entitled "100 Years of Look¬ 
ing at Nature". There is also a program of local excursions. 
Finally, in September, we shall hold a fun picnic, an all-day 
affair taking advantage, we hope, of our fine fall weather with 
more natural history hikes. We of the Executive are anticipat¬ 
ing that all members will endeavour to take part in these 
events, and we are looking forward to them with great enthusiasm. 
So let me wish you all a very happy Centennial Year. See you on 
March 19th! 

Roger Taylor 





Spring Medicine 

Claudia Smith 


The warm mid-April day found me with a sore throat and 
fighting the flu, so I headed for a sunny patch of woods behind 
the house. Bird books, binoculars, flower book, a peanut butter 
sandwich, a chunk of maple sugar, kleenex and several notebooks, 
plus dog, were settled on a blanket. I was all ready to spy on 
suspected Ruby-crowned Kinglets in a tall pine tree. They were 
there a while ago. Now that I had the binoculars, of course, 
they were gone. So I settled down to let the sun soak away my 
germs. 

I was testing my binoculars, ready for a rare bird sighting, 
when suddenly I saw a movement. Gently hopping by was a white- 
frosted brown hare. He was in no hurry, and I had a clear 
lovely view of him against the light green new grass and brown 
fallen branches. All was ruined by the dog. Tansy, whose bark 
sent the hare flying into the bushes. 

Phoebes and Robins were the only birds around, so I dozed 
a little. I glanced up when my ear caught a high "kyree, kyree" 
call. A hawk was circling lazily, riding the air currents on 
large curved wings. The red tail was a light russet color with 
the sun shining through the feathers. I was enjoying its wild 
free flight when a small aircraft passed through my field of 
view behind the hawk. Suddenly, the hawk disappeared. It 
seemed symbolic. 


The warmth of the sun was so strong, I decided to walk a 
bit. I went towards a deep group of pines. Crows warned every¬ 
thing in the area that I was on the move. 
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Blends of yellows, greens, greys and browns seemed woven 
into a carpet with many contours. Adder T s-tongue (Erythronium 
americanum)j with widely-reflexed petals, bloomed yellow on the 
south side of a hill. A squirrel or chipmunk hole was excavated 
under a lichen-covered rock ledge. Acorn shell bits and pine 
cone scales were scattered near the hole. Nearby was a curious, 
rounded, well-worn, nest-like mud hollow. The slightly-indented 
packed mud was out in the open, unprotected and obvious. I 
wondered whose nest it was, partridge perhaps? The nest edges 
had a hard-baked appearance as if whatever had made it moved 
around and around and scratched and clawed up mud to make it 
just right for eggs. 

I found an owl pellet on a flat rock ledge. It was an 
oval, elongated mass of fur and small white bones. As there 
were no trees nearby, I wondered if owls disgorged pellets as 
they flew. Suddenly there was a noisy interruption in my 
thoughts - a mid-air Phoebe fight. They wrangled and then flew 
to their own territories. 

A pale greyish-blue butterfly flew about in the sunlight. 

It landed on a rounded grey lichen patch on a rock, blending 
exactly. It is amazing how it knew where to land for such 
perfect camouflage. When it flew off, the soft blue of its 
wings flashed gently in the sun. 

A muted, powerful, pervading beat started slowly and got 
faster and faster, like a distant motor, and then died away. 

A Ruffed Grouse was drumming! I walked toward the sound and 
flushed a bird on whirring wings. Nearby I found a large old 
birch log. There were many white scats and scratch marks on it. 
Wow - a drumming log! A wish granted - only to be immediately 
superseded by another wish: now I wanted to watch a Ruffed 
Grouse drum. 

In a low-lying area I found tiny fuzzed white Wild Ginger 
shoots just beginning to thrust through the old grass. I 
planned to come back in several weeks to see the muted maroon 
blossoms tucked low to the ground under the leaves. 

At the top of a hill near an old wandering rail fence I 
saw a porcupine up in a tree, and simultaneously, a spectacular 
white mass of Bloodroot flowers at its base. What lovely four¬ 
sided, shell-like blossoms they had. Blossoms of Sharp-lobed 
Liverleaf (Hepatica), Squirrel Corn, as well as Trillium buds, 
were more shy gifts that nature had for me as I walked back home 

Gathering up my deserted sickbed blanket and accessories 
I thought how the spring sun and spring discoveries seemed able 
to ease away even a sore throat. 
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Burnt Lands Alvar 

David J. White 

The Burnt Lands has long been recognized as an area within 
Ottawa-Carleton having a unique assemblage of plants. It is an 
area of unusual, but scant, vegetation on thin soil over gener¬ 
ally flat limestone. While there are numerous areas in Ontario 
where flat limestone appears at or near the surface, only a small 
number have been identified as alvars. The Burnt Lands Alvar is 
the only alvar to have been so identified within Ottawa-Carleton 
and is one of seven alvars in southern Ontario studied in detail 
by Catling et at, (1975). The ’’Almonte Alvar" was also surveyed 
as an IBP site during the International Biological Program of 
the late sixties and early seventies. 

The Burnt Lands Alvar consists of a mosaic pattern of gram- 
inoid communities, open coniferous forest, bare limestone pave¬ 
ment communities with vegetation only in the cracks and fissures 
where some soil has been trapped, and various small boggy and 
swampy pockets with wetland vegetation. This pattern is caused 
by differences in the soil depth and available moisture, and by 
natural and man-made fires. In the spring and late fall, many 
areas are flooded due to poor drainage through the bedrock. In 
summer many of these areas dry out and become parched and very 
susceptible to severe burning from fires. Often the organic 
material in the soil is burned, leaving little but the mineral 
component, which can be easily eroded to the lower areas exposing 
the limestone pavement again. The lower areas, because they have 
more soil and moisture, tend to escape the severity of the fire. 
The result is the complicated mosaic one can see there today. 

In this article, I will discuss only the three most interesting 
habitats, namely, the graminoid and limestone pavement communi¬ 
ties, and dry coniferous forest. 

The graminoid habitat is perhaps the most interesting and 
in The Burnt Lands appears as many dry, grassy meadows of various 
sizes. A closer look, however, reveals that these rather ordin¬ 
ary-appearing openings are filled with many rare and interesting 
plants. Richardson’s Sedge, Philadelphia Witch Grass and En- 
sheathed Dropseed which are found here are considered to be rare 
in the Province of Ontario. It is the only locality in Ottawa- 
Carleton for Crawe’s Sedge. Not only are there many rare plants 
in the grassy openings but many showy ones as well. In early 
summer, these dry areas become yellow with Balsam Ragwort ( Sen- 
eoio pauperoutus ). In late summer, these same areas turn white 
with the showy, but generally sparse, Upland White Aster. A 
number of the grasses which dominate these openings, such as the 
dropseed and witch grass mentioned earlier, are rarely found 
elsewhere in the region. 
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Ewen Todd and the author are in the graminoid habitat, surrounded 
by flowers of Upland White Aster. Photos by Joyce Reddoch 


This view of the alvar shows exposed limestone pavement edged 
/ with mosses tike Tortula ruralis,, Tortella tortuosa and the 

rare Ditrichum flexicaule,, and such lichens as Cladonia pyxidata,, 
Cladina rangiferina and the rare Cladonia symphycarpa. Closer to 
the grass are found vascular plants such as Early Saxifrage, Rock 
Sandwort, Smalt Scuttcap, Hairy Beardtongue and False Rennyroyat. 
Next come the graminoid communities and open coniferous forest. 
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The limestone pavement habitat is at least as interesting. 
Mosses and vascular plants can be found forming pioneering com¬ 
munities out on the most sterile-looking, open rock, gaining a 
foothold wherever a tiny bit of soil can accumulate. Here we 
find the ephemeral spring flower, Early Saxifrage, or later, the 
tiny Rock Sandwort and the attractive blue Harebell ( Campanula 
rotundifolia) . In midsummer, the showy Hairy Beardtongue can be 
found, while still later, the keen observer may come upon the 
lovely blue Fringed Gentian. 

The open coniferous forest has another set of rare and at¬ 
tractive plants. In late May, look for the exotic Ram's-head 
Lady-slipper orchid and showy red Columbine (Aquilegia canaden¬ 
sis) . During a survey visit this spring by the Conservation 
Committee, we found a very unusual pale yellow form of this Col¬ 
umbine which had lost its red pigment, leaving parts of the flow¬ 
ers white. Pink Gaywings, yellow Barren-strawberry and Yellow 
Lady-slipper orchid abound in some sections of The Burnt Lands. 

The rare Cooper f s Milk-vetch, Hairy Honeysuckle and Bearberry are 
also to be found 

I have concentrated on vascular plants so far, but there are 
other aspects of interest to the naturalist in this area. While 
no survey was done for lichens or bryophytes, of the few which 
were collected for identification, the lichen Ctadonia symphycarpa 
and the moss Ditrichum flexicaule turned out to be first records 
for the region. The latter is somewhat rare in the province. 

Much of the exposed limestone pavement is quite fossiliferous, 
and much time can be spent leisurely walking around looking at 
the preserved remains of animals from another era. During an early 
summer trip to the area, singing males of Upland Plover and Clay- 
coloured Sparrow were heard - both uncommon birds in the region. 

A number of butterflies were seen during survey trips, including 
the locally distributed Brown Elfin ( CaVLophvys augustinus ). 
Undoubtedly other uncommon species occur in such a floristically 
unique area. 

Finally, all this discussion of rare and interesting flora 
and fauna may entice some people to visit the area, but the aver¬ 
age naturalist wants to know how accessible it is and what it's 
like to walk around in. Well, it is excellent on both counts! 

The Burnt Lands Alvar is located about forty-eight kilometres west 
of Ottawa along Highway 44 and about eight kilometres before the 
town of Almonte. The vegetation is best known in the area immedi¬ 
ately opposite the DND radio towers which are on the north side 
of the highway; however, areas slightly to the west just into 
Lanark County look equally interesting. The dry limestone pave¬ 
ment and graminoid communities make for easy hiking, while the 
mosaic pattern of these, intermixed with open forest, create a 
visually attractive landscape. 

While the area has great potential for hiking and nordic 
skiing, little of it is publicly owned. The main area owned by 
the Regional Municipality is the section along the south side of 
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PLANTS OF THE BURNT LANDS ALVAR 
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Waldsteinia fvagavioides 













Highway 44 opposite the DND towers. The area of the DND towers 
is federally owned, but it is generally out-of-bounds to the 
public. While much of it was cleared of trees for the instal¬ 
lation of the towers, the majority of the rare plants of the 
graminoid and limestone pavement communities are to be found in 
this area. 

It is hoped that the designation of this area as a Conserva¬ 
tion Area will contribute to its longterm preservation, as it is 
surely unique within the region. 
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North of the highway, near the DND towers, there are graminoid 
and limestone pavement communities similar to those found south 
of the highway. In the background is the open coniferous forest 
of White Cedar, White Spruce and White Vine. 
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Naturalists 

and NCC Regulations 

Stew Hamill 

Naturalists in the National Capital are fortunate 
in having an abundance of natural areas in which to bird- 
watch, botanize, ski, hike or simply "re-create". However, 
the use of such areas must be managed in order to protect 
the resource and to enable various activities to be carried 
on simultaneously. One means of doing this is by legisla¬ 
tion. Rules governing the use of NCC land and the operation 
of vehicles thereon are embodied in the National Capital Act 
of 1964 as the "National Capital Commission Traffic and 
Property Regulations". The following is a brief summary of 
those regulations of interest to naturalists. This is not 
to imply that naturalists are serious offenders; however, 
they are major users of natural areas and, as such, are in 
an excellent position to act as watchdogs and to set a good 
example of proper use. 

Some of the regulations are, I T m sure, well known: 
an abundance of "No Motorized Vehicles" signs exemplifies 
one rule which is very important in protecting our natural 
areas from the noise and damage of such vehicles as snow¬ 
mobiles and motorbikes. Similarly, most people are aware 
of the hunting, trapping, and fire restrictions which are 
designed to protect wildlife, vegetation and people on NCC 
land. There is a corollary to this legislation, allowing 
trapping in designated situations. This exception has been 
invoked to allow removal of nuisance animals, particularly 
beaver, and would also permit the introduction of a beaver 
management programme to reduce the beaver population before 
nuisance, disease, or starvation occurs. 

Other regulations are less familiar and, even if they 
are known, are more likely to be ignored. The first of these 
is the "no camping except in designated locations" rule. 
Gatineau Park is a particularly enticing spot to try out 
wilderness skills and equipment. The regulation was designed 
for a purpose, however: Gatineau Park is really very small and 
if everyone so inclined headed for the hills to pitch his or 
her tent and build his or her campfire, imagine how the Park 
would look - like a yellow perch with black spot disease. 

The Park has facilities for certain types of camping, 
including the winter variety; recommendations have been made 
to permit several controlled "wilderness" camp areas. If none 
of these facilities is suitable, the camper should try 
Algonquin Park or the Adirondacks. 
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Domestic pets, particularly dogs, are another major threat 
to natural areas. Unless municipal regulations are more strict, 
the Traffic and Property Regulations apply: pets must not run 
at large on NCC land, and are completely banned from beaches, 
picnic areas, and campgrounds. Again, the reason for these 
rules is obvious: to protect wildlife (particularly in Conser¬ 
vation Areas), to preserve vegetation, and to avoid inconven¬ 
ience, property damage, or personal injury to other users of NCC 
land. Naturalists could lead the way in leaving their dogs at 
home when they visit natural areas, even though regulations do 
not preclude dogs here. 

Horses also come under NCC regulations: they are allowed 
only on designated trails. Even though they qualify as non- 
mo torized activity, these animals can have major impact on 
trail surfaces and are a source of disruption when competing 
with hikers for trail space. As with dogs, close encounters of 
the "turd kind" are not appreciated in natural areas. 

Of particular note to naturalists is the regulation which 
states that "no person shall cut, break, injure, deface, or 
defile any rock, tree, shrub, plant, flower or turf" on NCC 
land, nor remove any of the above. Any self-respecting natural¬ 
ist will tell you that to pick a mushroom is no more injurious 
to the fungus plant (the underground hyphae network) than pick¬ 
ing an apple is to the apple tree. However, the mushroom picked 
is one that will not be seen by the next person walking down the 
trail. Also, most laymen would not distinguish between picking 
mushrooms and digging leeks (wild onion, wild garlic), which 
removes the entire plant and could lead eventually to the ex¬ 
tinction of this interesting plant in an area. Thus, a bad 
example could be set by a group of naturalists picking mushrooms. 

There are provisions made to allow collection of specimens 
for valid scientific research and educational projects. Collec¬ 
ting permits are available for qualifying activities in Gatineau 
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Park, from Rene Gelinas at Old Chelsea (827-2711), and in other 
NCC areas, from Stew Hamill at 541 Sussex Drive (995-8641). An 
outing to study mushrooms could probably qualify as a valid edu¬ 
cational project and the leader could obtain a permit to collect 
in a specified area. 


A regulation which is rather obvious and should go without 
saying is that no one shall disturb or injure any wild animal, 
bird f s nest, or bird T s eggs on NCC land. 

One last rule is not a regulation, but perhaps should be - 
that is the use of NCC land, particularly the Park, by groups. 
The wild areas of the Park are being increasingly used by organ¬ 
izations which lead groups of people into lesser-known zones. 

The recent Conceptual Plan was prepared on the premise that 
people would not be prohibited from the Park; rather, they would 
not be attracted, or access would not be facilitated, into the 
wilder areas. These would be left for individual exploration. 
The leading of groups into such sectors circumvents this premise 
and attracts people to areas which would not otherwise be visi¬ 
ted in such numbers. The result is that wild areas become less 
wild, and habitat for some of the shyer wildlife species, such 
as wolf and otter, becomes less suitable. Any group using the 
Park, or other NCC Conservation Area, should submit an itinerary 
for approval, either to the Park office at Old Chelsea, or to 
the Parks and Public Activities Division at 541 Sussex Drive. 


Insufficient communication of regulations by NCC to the 
general public confuses attempts to ensure proper conduct in 
natural areas. The mass exodus to Gatineau Park with shovels 
and bushel baskets in the spring is more a problem of ignorance 
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of the law than one of deliberate law-breaking. Adequate sign¬ 
age and boundary marking, particularly by fencing, can be effec¬ 
tive in solving this problem. Hopefully, the publication of 
this article will also be useful in familiarizing more people 
with NCC regulations. 

This brings us to the problem of enforcement. Lack of 
sufficient staff has always bedevilled attempts to enforce NCC 
regulations adequately. However, this is no reason to ignore 
the problem. A statement made in an otherwise-excellent article 
on hunting restrictions in the Region (Trail & Landscape 12(4): 
108 (1978)) should be corrected: we at NCC very much want to be 
informed when violations are observed. Only if we are informed 
can we take action. Staff at the Stony Swamp Conservation 
Centre apprehended several hunters and horseback riders last 
autumn; it is hoped that enforcement in the entire Greenbelt 
will be intensified in the near future. 

With the help of naturalists and others in reporting 
instances of violation, the problem of enforcement might be 
ameliorated. Letters to the Commission can have surprising 
results, and can bolster our requests for enforcement staff. 

With your help in setting a good example by observing the 
regulations and reporting violators, we will have a better 
chance of ensuring the safety of our natural areas. 



Sharon Godkin 


The spring return of the pair of Great Blue Herons to our 
bay was, for me, an event that ranked with the going out of the 
ice, the return of the Osprey pair, and the appearance of the 
first violets. I spent many childhood hours watching the herons 
fishing up and down the long mud flat with the flood and ebb of 
the tide. Perhaps they fascinated me because they appeared to 
be so different from the "real" water birds - the busy, squat, 
boldly-patterned ducks. The sedate, lanky, quietly plumaged 
herons seemed more akin to my pet chickens, so wading seemed 
incongruous with the herons 1 physique. 

Certainly they were mysterious creatures, whose squawks 
stirred up visions of pterodactyls. Where did they go when the 
mud flat was inundated? Surely their long legs, wide wingspan 
and lumbering flight would preclude perching in trees. Indeed 
they seemed totally uninterested in trees, even the Ospreys 1 
tall, open nest tree. Where did they fly to so purposefully, 
on a course bearing inland? 
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Print by A . Reddoch from colour transparency by Sharon Godkin 



One early summer day when I was about 11, I followed the 
heading through the dense Douglas Fir woods until croaking calls 
led me to the herons 1 secret. To my utter amazement, the herons 
were not only perching in and expertly flying between the 
crowded treetops, but had even constructed a gargantuan platform 
nest on the truncated top of a large tree. The snag was long 
dead, and thoroughly whitewashed. I wondered if the guano had 
killed it. The stench alone could have suffocated it! 

Being, at that time in my life, semiarboreal and undeterred 
by rotten branches, pitch and guano, I selected a small, parti¬ 
ally defoliated fir close to the nest tree and ascended. At the 
swaying top I clung and stared, oblivious to the nauseous fumes 
and the curious flies. The stick nest contained two Archaean 
apparitions. Scrawny bodies within dark, nearly naked oversized 
skins, with long serpentine necks supporting outsized heads 
having rapier beaks, large pale yellow eyes, and bristling 
yellowish coiffures straight from a Faraday cage - they were 
not my image of pretty chicks! Neither, however, was I their 
image of a welcome visitor. This they clearly demonstrated 
with malevolent glares and hostile beak thrusts. Their dis¬ 
tressed parents gave a magnificent display of precision flying 
around the fir spires, trying to scare off this peeping Tomasina. 
I marvelled at their manoeuverability, sure that at any moment 
one of those long grayish-blue wings would snag a branch and the 
bird tumble earthward. But they never touched a twig. Finally 
I realized that I was disturbing the birds greatly, and preven¬ 
ting them from shading and feeding their bizarre young. I 
departed as quickly and quietly as possible. 

I took with me an enduring reverence for the works of 
nature. 
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Derby Hill-April 23,1978 

Jo Ann Murray 

I was one of the seventy-eight people who registered for 
the OFNC f s first bus excursion to Derby Hill, New York. Most 
of us had never been there before, and didn T t know what to 
expect, except, we hoped, migrant hawks. Derby Hill Sanctuary, 
owned by the Onondaga Audubon Society, is a small open field 
on a hilltop overlooking the south shore near the east end of 
Lake Ontario. The Sanctuary is not shown on any highway map, 
but is located between Pulaski and Oswego, N. Y., about 290 km 
southwest of Ottawa. On this bright and sunny morning, we 
hoped to see a hundred, perhaps a thousand hawks - IF wind con¬ 
ditions were right. To appreciate the importance of the "IF", 
it is necessary to know something about the migration habits 
of hawks. 

Migrating hawks follow "leading lines", geographical 
features which are directional, or create special conditions, 
or serve as routes around barriers. Since hawks will not 
generally fly across large bodies of water, the Great Lakes 
form a barrier. In spring, the southern shores of Lakes Erie 
and Ontario form leading lines along which many hawks travel. 
Some of the birds flying along Lake Erie turn west at Buffalo 
and pass the western tip of Lake Ontario at Grimsby. Most of 
the birds, however, funnel east along the southern shore of 
Lake Ontario, constantly being joined by other hawks reaching 
the shore as they move north. Since Derby Hill is the last 
place on the southern shore these birds must pass before they 
can again turn north, the greatest concentration of hawks 
occurs there. It is for this reason that Derby Hill is con¬ 
sidered to be the best spring hawk lookout in the East. An 
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CENTENNIAL WEEKEND CELEBRATION, MAY 18 TO 21, 1979 


SATURDAY, MAY 19 

9:00 A.M. 
9:40 
10:20 
10:40 
11:20 

12:00 noon 
2:00 P.M. 

2:40 

3:20 

4:00 

SATURDAY, MAY 19 

6:30 P.M. 
7:30 


SUNDAY, MAY 20 


8:00 P.M. 


FRIDAY, MAY 18 
SUNDAY, MAY 20 
MONDAY, MAY 21 
MONDAY, MAY 21 


SEMINARS: n 100 YEARS OF NATURAL HISTORY' 1 

To be held at the National Museum of Natural 
Sciences, corner of Metcalfe and McLeod Sts. 

- BIRDS - Dr. Fred Cooke, Queen’s University 

- MAMMALS - Dr. Don Smith, Carleton University 

- Coffee 

- INSECTS - Dr. R. Vockeroth 

- GEOLOGY - Dr. R. Leggett 

- Lunch (not provided; restaurants nearby) 

- BOTANY - Dr. Bernard Boivin, Department of 
Agriculture 

- 100 Years of Natural History in the Ottawa 
Area, Dr. Tuzo Wilson (tentative) 

- The Conservation Movement - Dr. Vic Solman, 
Department of Fisheries & Environment 

- Closing Remarks 


CENTENNIAL BANQUET 

To be held at the Talisman Motor Hotel in the 
Centennial Ballroom (1376 Carling Avenue) 

- Social hour 

- Dinner ($15.00 per person) 

will feature Fiddleheads, Quail, Arctic Char 

- Speaker: Dr. Douglas Savile, 

Department of Agriculture 


EXHIBIT: M 100 YEARS LOOKING AT NATURE'’ 

(members and special guests only) 

To be held at the National Museum of Natural 
Sciences, corner of Metcalfe and McLeod Sts. 

- Opening of Exhibit 

- Club Pin presentation to Honorary Members 

- Refreshments 


FIELD TRIPS 


- Field Trip A 

- Field Trip B 

- Field Trip C 

- Field Trip D 


6:30 P.M. 
8:00 A.M. 
7:00 A.M. 
8:00 A.M. 















FIELD TRIPS 


A STONY SWAMP EVENING WALK (bring a flashlight) 

Depart: 6:30 P.M., May 18 Cost: Nil 

Return: 11:00 P.M. 

Meet: Conservation Centre (Ottawa-Carleton) on Moodie Drive 

Drive south from Bells Corners to parking lot on the 
right hand side, where the power lines cross the road. 

B GATINEAU PARK HIKE (bring a lunch) 

Depart: 8:00 A.M., May 20 Bus Cost : $ 7 .00/family 

Return: 4:00 P.M. (pay at bus) $4.00/person 

Meet: Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping Plaza, Carling Avenue 

A hike to study all aspects of natural history 

C EARLY MORNING BIRD WALK (bring binoculars) 

Depart: 7:00 A.M., May 21 Cost: Nil 

Return: 10:00 A.M. 

Meet: Heron Road parking lot, Vincent Massey Park 

An excellent area for warblers and other migrants 

D MER BLEUE (bring waterproof footwear and a lunch) 

Depart: 8:00 A.M., May 21 Bus Cost: $5.00/family 

Return: 2:00 P.M. (pay at bus) $2.50/person 

Meet: Billings Bridge Shopping Plaza, Bank and Riverside 

An ecological excursion into the Mer Bleue sphagnum bog 

TICKETS 

Tickets are required for the opening of the EXHIBIT (free of charge) 
and for the CENTENNIAL BANQUET ($15.00 per person). These tickets will 
be forwarded upon receipt of the following pre-registration form 
before MAY 1, 1979. Send the form with cheque or money order to: 

Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 Club 
c/o Mrs. E.M. Dickson 

2037 Honeywell Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario K2A OP7 

For further information telephone 722-3050 


PRE-REGISTRATION FORM 


NAME: ___—- 

ADDRESS: ____—- 

POSTAL CODE:_TELEPHONE: _ _ 

Please send _ EXHIBIT tickets (free), _ BANQUET tickets ($15 ea. 

Enclosed please find my cheque or money order for $_ . 

I wish to register _ persons for the SEMINARS. 

I wish to register, for FIELD TRIP A, _ persons (pay at bus) 

FIELD TRIP B, _ persons (free) 

FIELD TRIP C, _ persons (free) 

FIELD TRIP D, _ persons (pay at bus) 































average year will produce over 17,000 hawks of 15 species. 
Occasionally, rarities are seen: Gyrfalcon, Swainson's Hawk, 
Black Vulture, and Swallow-tailed Kite have been recorded. 

The best time to visit Derby Hill is from March to early 
May, when winds are from the south. The south winds aid the 
hawks in their northerly movement, and the warm air associated 
with such winds contributes to the development of the thermals 
(rising columns of warm air) in which the birds soar. 

Although the weather on the day of our visit was beautiful 
for the observers, it was less than ideal for the hawks. The 
wind, although slight, was from the north. The chill air over 
the lake would not produce the desired thermals, and the hawks 
were staying well back from the shoreline. 

Still, we had a good day. We saw about 300 hawks, mostly 
Red-tails, Broad-wings, and Sharp-shins. Several of these 
passed by low enough to give us good looks at their essential 
field marks. We also saw many Turkey Vultures. 

The best bird of the day, however, was not a raptor at all. 
A Lesser Black-backed Gull, a European stray, was spotted among 
the Herring Gulls feeding in a nearby field. Our leaders, Steve 
0*Donnell and Loney Dickson, were able to make positive identi¬ 
fication before the bird moved into another field farther away. 
An observer from another group tried to get a closer look, 
which unfortunately caused the entire flock to take to the air. 
In flight, the bird showed the slate-gray mantle of the British 
race, contrasted with the black wingtips. The gulls then soared 
higher, and moved away. 

After four hours of hawk-watching, it was time to go home. 
On the way, we stopped near Mallorytown Landing, Ontario, to 
look at flocks of ducks on the St. Lawrence River. 

We enjoyed the day very much, and would like to go again. 


You CAN go again, Jo Ann, on April 22 this year . See OFNC Events, 


An Offer to Readers 

I have about 150 Black Walnut trees (Juglans nigra) that 
I would like to dispose of this spring. The trees - from Ottawa 
stock - are between 5 T and 8 T tall and are available free for 
the digging, at my cottage at Buckhams Bay West, 30 miles from 
Ottawa. D.H. Baker 234-0431 
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Mismanagement 
in the Regional Forest 

Joyce Reddoch 


’’Even a tin-plated baboon could manage a place better than 
this 1 .” Such was the expression of frustration from a naturalist 
who took us to see the only site of Walking Fern in the Regional 
Forest (1) last fall. Seeing the fern was to be the highlight 
of the trip, a respite from the ugly scenes of slashing and tree 
cutting we had encountered in other parts of the Forest. We 
looked forward with anticipation to the cool, shaded, limestone 
nooks which sheltered several groups of this rare fern (2,3). 
Instead, we were confronted with a semi-denuded landscape, com¬ 
plete with parking lot, picnic tables and outhouses. Fearing the 
worst, we scrambled to the rock outcrop to search for the ferns. 
They were still there, but they were exposed to drying winds and 
harsh sun. Will they survive this drastic change in their en¬ 
vironment? Most plants can’t. Moreover, we could visualize an 
alternative fate. When spring comes, the Ministry of Natural 
Resources will discover the Poison Ivy there and will proceed to 
spray it liberally with weed killer. Good-bye Poison Ivy, but 
more tragically, good-bye Walking Fern. 

Examples of mutilation, and plans for futher mutilation, 
of the Forest’s natural features have become well known to 
naturalists and to neighboring landowners. Now, all of us have 
been asking why we should support further public acquisition in 
the Regional Forest if this only guarantees more mismanagement 
by the Ministry of Natural Resources, the agency charged with 
management of the Forest. 

We recall horrible examples of slashing, with the attendant 
fire hazard (see photo), especially in some of the few fine 
deciduous stands in the Forest. We remember especially how one 
colony of that rare and interesting plant. Ginseng, was left ex¬ 
posed to the drying effect of sunlight, and how another slashing 
exercise narrowly missed another colony of Ginseng several 
kilometres away. We think of the Ministry’s unwitting plans to 
destroy the two precious fens in the Richmond Wetlands Complex 
(4,5) and shudder. 

We had gone to the Regional Forest late last fall to have 
a look at a tract of forest which the Ministry plans to log this 
year. Already, in ’’improving” the Munster Side Road to support 
logging trucks, the Ministry may have sealed the fate of the 
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Some of the Ministry's slashing in the Regional Forest - an eye¬ 
sore and a fire hazard . 



The fine balsam-cedar forest in the Regional Forest which the 
Ministry -plans to log this year. 
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only bog in Ottawa-Carleton besides Mer Bleue. Previously, the 
road didn T t have much impact on the bog because it was ’’floated" 
on an old corduroy road which did not interrupt water circulat¬ 
ion. The Ministry came along and rammed rocks into the bog a- 
long both sides of the road, no doubt impeding water flow. Only 
time will tell whether this rock dam is sufficiently impervious 
to kill the bog by flooding one side and drying out the other 
side. 

The tract which is slated for logging turned out to be an 
attractive, balsam-cedar forest of moderate age with a canopy 
height of about 23 metres. Although there wasn’t time for a 
thorough survey, a quick look showed us a healthy, abundantly- 
regenerating forest of unusual composition for this area. Some 
of the interesting and rare plants we saw were Soapberry, White 
Adder’s-mouth, Yellow Lady-slipper and other calciphiles. The 
treetops seemed to be full of Red-breasted Nuthatches, Chickadees 
and Blue Jays. It makes as much sense to log this forest as to 
log Vincent Massey Park or Gatineau Park. Why not leave it alone 
for the benefit of the plants and wildlife which flourish there 
and for the enjoyment of the people of Ottawa-Carleton? Exten¬ 
sive stands of maturing forest are rare in Ottawa-Carleton and 
should be recognized as environmentally significant areas. 

The Ministry’s foresters haven’t spent all their time log¬ 
ging and slashing in the Regional Forest. They have also been 
busy with what might be called "destructive planting". East of 



A view of the only old hog in Ottawa-Carleton besides Mer Bleue. 
The future of this hog is threatened hy the roadwork of the 
Ministry of natural Resources . 
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Brassils Creek along Flood Road is an area of open fields of 
sparse soil which supports a surprising number of plant species 
which are rare in Ottawa-Carleton, like Whorled Milkwort, Moun¬ 
tain-mint, Red Cedar, Narrow Leaved Vervain, Yellow Water-crow¬ 
foot, Upland White Aster and Fringed Gentian, as well as several 
uncommon species. This is the only place in the Ottawa District 
where Whorled Milkwort is known to grow, and the colony of Moun¬ 
tain-mint is by far the largest of this rare plant in the Dis¬ 
trict. All of these species grow only where there is open, sun¬ 
lit land with little competition, even from old-field weeds. 

The presence of shady trees would finish this special habitat. 

So what has the Ministry done in this special habitat? It has 
planted row on row of tree seedlings throughout the area. Most 
of the trees are Red Pine, the mature plantations of which have 
sterilized large tracts of land throughout southern Ontario. 

Very little can thrive in the heart of a Red Pine plantation - 
there is no shelter for wildlife and little light for most 
plants, let alone those species which require full sunlight. 

As you can see, foresters are programmed to plant trees 
where there are none and to cut down trees which have reached an 
admirable size, without giving a thought to the impact of their 
work on wildlife, plants or people. It is essential that the 
planning of all activities in the Regional Forest and other en¬ 
vironmentally significant areas which the Regional Municipality 
controls be taken over by experienced biologists and ecologists. 

How was this rampage of destructiveness allowed to happen 
on publicly-owned land, by a public agency? The Regional Muni¬ 
cipality of Ottawa-Carleton is acquiring land in the Regional 
Forest under a cost-sharing agreement with the Ministry of Natur¬ 
al Resources. The Ministry manages this land for recreational 
and forestry purposes, according to the Regional Official Plan 
of 1974. The Plan further states that "In conformity with the 
broad definition of ’forestry' under the Forestry Act such areas 
(as the Regional Forest) should be managed for chiefly recrea¬ 
tional purposes insofar as this is not incompatible with main¬ 
taining them in a predominantly natural state.". In more recent 
recommendations on Conservation Areas (August 22, 1978) from the 
Regional Planning Department, at least part of the balsam-cedar 
forest to be logged is recognized as a Significant Vegetation 
Area, and the bog threatened by Ministry roadwork and the two 
fens in the Richmond Wetlands Complex threatened by Ministry 
plans (5) are all recognized as Sensitive Wetlands. (In addi¬ 
tion, the Regional Planning Department knows about the Walking 
Fern site (6), but didn’t feel that it was necessary to map it 
separately in an area designated as a Deer Yard.) Evidently the 
message still hasn’t got through to the Ministry that the Region¬ 
al Forest has many areas of biological significance which must be 
left alone, and that commercial forestry practices are completely 
incompatible with preserving these areas. 

In the spring of each year, the Regional Planning Department 
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is supposed to review the Ministry’s plans for the Forest. This 
spring, before reviewing time comes, it is obvious that the Re¬ 
gion should adopt the following recommendations which are essen¬ 
tial to the continuing existence of unique and unusual natural 
features in the Forest: 

1. that there be a moratorium on all Ministry activity in the 
Regional Forest until thorough and detailed botanical, geo¬ 
logical and wildlife studies are completed and a comprehen¬ 
sive management policy is formulated. Until this is done, 
the Region has no basis on which to evaluate the Ministry’s 
plans, and is allowing considerable opportunity for damage, 
as this article has shown, 

2. that the Regional Municipality put on staff competent biolo¬ 
gists and ecologists to provide the necessary expertise for 
evaluating the Ministry’s plans, and to plan and regulate all 
activities in the Regional Forest and in other environmentally 
significant areas over which the Region has jurisdiction, 

3. that the Ministry of Natural Resources be required to close 
immediately the parking lot and picnic area next to the Walk¬ 
ing Fern site and to protect the area from further human in¬ 
terference to give the Walking Fern colony every chance to 
recuperate, and 

4. that the fields along Flood Road in Lots 18-24, Concessions 
III and IV, Marlborough Ward, Rideau Township, be mowed early 
this spring to remove the tree seedlings which threaten the 
special habitat that is there now. 
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Macoun What’s what 

In these last few months we have had two main trips; one 
to the Raptor Centre near Montreal, and the other to Brown Lake 
in the Gatineau Park. We have also spent several field trips 
in Pine Grove working on our prospective nature trail, and have 
had many good talks, including one on meteorites and another by 
Bill Mason, who showed us his great new film, "Song of the 
Paddle". 

We spent a day at the Raptor Centre. Mr. Bird led us 
around and talked about the many research projects going on. He 
was breeding and studying many hawks, owls and eagles, including 
Peregrine Falcons. It was very exciting to see the many birds so 
close up, as well as hearing Mr. Bird talk of his research. 

The trip to the Brown Lake Nature Study Centre for four 
days over the Christmas holidays was successful and enjoyed by 
all. Twelve Macouners were led by Mrs. Murphy and Mrs. Stead, 
who were replaced later by Malcolm Hunter and Elisabeth Beaubien, 
and joined by three more halfway through the trip. The time was 
spent studying the bird and mammal life in the area. Some 
sightings were Pileated Woodpeckers, White- and Red-breasted 
Nuthatches, Boreal Chickadees, Snow Buntings, Purple Finches; 
two active beaver lodges, much deer and rabbit sign, fisher 
tracks, and a fox. A diurnal Great Horned Owl was heard. The 
area consists of small lakes, beaver swamps, and low hills with 
mixed forest vegetation. 

On the second day out we were called upon to submit our¬ 
selves as guinea pigs for a National Capital Commission experi¬ 
ment. We were to test a game designed to duplicate the natural 
food chain. We were all assigned an animal with the exception 
of ’’Disease" and "the Hunter". First the Herbivores set forth 
on snow shoes to find and collect "food" cards from various 
stations. Five minutes later "the Predators" set forth to find 
and collect food cards from the Herbivores. At this point the 
game was cast into great confusion as the prey found out who 
the predators were, leading to great clashes of snowshoes. 

When "Disease" and "the Hunter" were added (the disease having 
a ball to throw and the hunter being able to simply call out a 
name in order to collect cards, whereas the other predators 
had to hunt down and touch their prey) the game took on a 
realistic air. 

At the end of the game we examined the results to find 
that the Herbivores faired worst (two being killed) and the 
Hunter did best, in spite of the fact that he was only in the 
game fifteen minutes out of the hour. A sad note to end on, 
but a good game and a good lesson. 

by W.M., S.M. , and M.M. 
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Conservation of Flood Plain Lands 


Charles Billington 

Traditionally, floodplain lands are those areas which may 
be inundated by spring overflow from an adjacent watercourse. 
These lands, generally wide, flat plains, are often easy to rec¬ 
ognize. The river, flowing in its channel, may be in the centre 
of the plain. More often, however, the river meanders from one 
side of the plain to the other. The plain is usually bounded on 
both sides by higher terraces. Physiographically, the floodplain 
is as natural and integral a part of the river system as is the 
summer stream trough. For three seasons of the year, the river 
flows in the trough, and the floodplain appears to be solid dry 
land with little connection to the river. During the spring, 
however, the peak flow may consist of such a large volume of 
water that the trough is simply unable to contain it all. As a 
result the river overflows its banks and spills on to the sur¬ 
rounding floodplain, revealing the plain’s true character. These 
springtime events are an historical feature of Canadian rivers 
whose watersheds disgorge melting snowcover and spring rains 
within a short period of time. In fact, it has been these spring 
overflows, recurring throughout thousands of years, that have 
created our present floodplain lands. These areas are often rich 
in diverse flora and fauna which have evolved in unison with the 
high water table, the seasonal replenishment of nutrients by 
flooding, and the unique ecotonal location between the flowing 
river and the well-drained uplands. The river system had devel¬ 
oped such that regular floods can be easily handled by the temp¬ 
orary inundation of the floodplain. Flooding is a serious prob¬ 
lem only where Man has attempted to install himself without 
regard for the river’s natural cycle. 

Floodplains are very attractive sites for development as 
housing subdivisions, and commercial and industrial parks because 
they are generally flat, easily excavated, and often offer at¬ 
tractive river views. The problem is that the land may be sub¬ 
merged for up to two weeks per year, followed by up to two months 
of expensive cleanup operations. There is also the real danger 
of loss of human life, as well as of property, because of the 
speed with which flood crests can develop. Emergency evacuation 
procedures are both costly and dangerous, often being necessary 
at night, in freezing, flowing waters, with possibly-disrupted 
electricity, water, bridge and road services. 

According to a recent survey, Ontario has had its share of 
floods since early settlement right through to modern times. In 
the 1950-1970 period, a total of 430 flooding events were recor¬ 
ded in provincial newspapers. These included major emergencies 
such as Hurricane Hazel (1954), the Timmins Storm (1961), and 
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the Grand River Flood (1974). Probably an even larger number of 
less severe, more frequent floods on smaller streams went unnot¬ 
iced except as minor irritations and disruptions to local resi¬ 
dents. In eastern Ontario, Port Hope on the Ganaraska River has 
witnessed 20 disastrous floods in the last 100 years. Oak Valley, 
near Chesterville, and Bear Brook where it flows into the South 
Nation River, are areas famous (or infamous) for regular spring 
flooding. Recurring spring overflows of the Rideau River and 
its tributaries are part of the seasonal pattern in and near 
Ottawa. Some of the most disturbing flooding has occurred in 
Ottawa South (Brewer Park) on the Rideau River; within the 
Village of Richmond on the Jock River; in the Village of North 
Gower on Steven Creek; downstream from the Town of Kemptville on 
Kemptvilie Creek; and in the Village of Kars at the junctions of 
both Steven Creek and Cranberry Creek with the Rideau River. 

An estimated 65% of damages caused by the aforementioned 
430 floods were sustained by residential property. The major 
cause of damage was simply high water level, but other causes 
included ice, sediments, and sheer water velocity. Flood damage 
assistance provided by various provincial and federal aid prog¬ 
rams totalled in excess of one hundred million dollars up to 
1970. All of us pay for flood damage, not just those who buy or 
build houses or businesses on floodplain lands. No matter how 
you look at it - economically, aesthetically, socially, legally 
- flooding is an unpleasant business. For all of these reasons, 
the only good way to look at flooding is .... from a distance. 
Permanent structures and other development must be discouraged 
on floodplains. The best use of determined floodplain lands is 
as open space corridors for parkland, recreation, agriculture 
and forestry. With these types of uses in place, seasonal 
flooding becomes merely a temporary inconvenience instead of 
a major catastrophe. 
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In order to manage floodplain land properly, it is neces¬ 
sary to define accurately the areal extent of the floodplain. 
Because the height of the flood waters (and therefore the extent 
of the flooding) varies from year to year, it is first necessary 
to establish the probable peak volume of flood water which could 
arise from rainstorms and snow runoff. This bench mark yolume 
(of an entire watershed) is called the "regional storm” or the 
”1:100 year flood”. In practical terms, it is the foreseeable 
volume of flood water we can expect to have to protect ourselves 
against, subject to adequate safety precautions and reasonable 
expense. It is defined as the rainfall, snowmelt, or combina¬ 
tion of the two which would constitute a peak flow with a return 
frequency of 100 years. It is an estimate based on existing 
stream records and extrapolation to the one in one hundred year 
ratio using recorded rainfall frequencies. For example, taking 
a hypothetical watershed, the average annual flood may be 10,000 
cubic feet per second (cfs). Peak flows of 15,000 cfs occur 
once in 20 years. Maximum flows of 17,000 cfs occur once in 50 
years. Then the 1:100 year peak flow might be 18,000 cfs. The 
1:100 year flood has a 1% chance of occurring every year, but it 
could, of course, occur two or more years in a row, depending on 
local weather and watershed conditions. Factors such as the 
clearing of watershed land, draining of reservoir swamps and 
lakes, and filling or altering the present channel and flood- 
plain, tend to increase runoff and peak flows. These factors 
increase the likelihood of approaching regional storm volumes 
of water every year, and over the long term, will actually 
increase the calculated regional storm volume. 

Knowing the maximum volume of water requiring passage (that 
produced by the regional storm) and the cross-sectional shape of 
the river basin at many stations along its length, the flood- 
plain limit (flood line) can be accurately mapped. The flood 
line delimits the maximal extent of the flood water expected 
during a regional storm, based on the existing capacity of the 
river system. The floodplain limit is not the same width along 
the entire length of the river, but varies with the slope of the 
banks. With particularly high, steep slopes, the floodplain 
could be narrow; with low, flat areas along the riverbanks, the 
determined floodplain could extend out to considerable distances 
on either side of the trough. 
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The Conservation Authorities of Ontario (locally, the 
Rideau Valley Conservation Authority) have accepted the respon¬ 
sibility of protecting and controlling the use of the determined 
floodplain lands along our rivers. Regulations are now in effect 
in designated sections of the Rideau River Watershed regarding 
the placing of fill and the construction of buildings or other 
structures within the floodplain limit, and the alteration or 
diversion of waterways anywhere within the watershed. These 
activities all have an effect on the volume capacity of the 
river basin (generally, they reduce it). A house and fill on 
the floodplain, for example, take up space that would normally 
be filled by water during a flood. The water is therefore dis¬ 
placed, causing overall higher water levels. If this example of 
a single house is multiplied by all the other possible construc¬ 
tions, you can visualize that a large amount of space can be 
stolen from the river. The same volume of flood water must then 
pass through a more restricted space, causing increased water 
velocity and higher crest levels. Any dwelling on the flood- 
plain poses potential danger not only to the occupants but also 
to upstream and downstream neighbours. For these reasons you 
may require a permit from your Conservation Authority to proceed 
with any work near the water. 

For everyone 1 s safety and pleasure, let us work with 
Nature and keep our floodplain lands as She meant them to be. 



Undisturbed floodplain of the Jock River near the 
Regional Forest photo by Joyce Reddoch 
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Birds of 
November- 




Stephen Gawn 


November and December have been considered a sombre and 


dreary time in which to birdwatch. However, in 1978 the most 
exciting birds of the year were seen in this period. November- 
December T 78 also yielded some extremely rare birds: Lesser 
Black-backed Gull, White-fronted Goose, and an alcid of unde¬ 
termined species. Other rare birds of note included Gyrfalcon, 
Bald Eagle, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Varied Thrush and Barrow 1 s 
Goldeneye. 

The Christmas Bird Count was held on December 17 under poor 
weather condions. One hundred participants faced the strong 
winds, falling temperatures and blowing snow to record 67 
species. 

Loons, grebes, herons and waterfowl did not linger very 
late, due to the ever-encroaching ice and chilling cold. A 
very late Double-crested Cormorant flew into Shirley’s Bay on 
November 12. The White-fronted Goose found on November 11 
obligingly remained to November 14. It frequented the reeds 
just east of Ottawa Beach but fed in the corn fields to the 
southwest. The two Snow Geese of October lingered well into 
November. A second male Barrow’s Goldeneye has taken up 
residence not far from our "Old Faithful". 

An immature Bald Eagle was seen near the Deschenes Rapids 
on December 15. At least two Gyrfalcons were observed. On 
December 8 a dark phase bird flew up from the Nepean dump. The 
next day an intermediate phase Gyrfalcon was observed there. 
Another (the same?) intermediate phase bird perched on the ice 
near Britannia on December 15. Interestingly, the ornithologi¬ 
cal term "phase" does not mean a stage but rather a recognized 
plumage colouration difference with no bearing on age, sub¬ 
species, sex, or season. 

Game birds are masters of discretion and although in¬ 
frequently recorded by birders, they are year round residents. 

Of Ottawa’s three game birds, only the Ruffed Grouse is native, 
the Gray Partridge and Ring-necked Pheasant being imported. 
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The traditional few American Coots lingered into November. A 
small number of shorebirds also lingered into the period, but by 
far the latest was a Common Snipe on the Christmas Bird Count. 

Late fall is a good time to study gulls. Last November, 
Gatineau dump was the best place, with all the regular "winter 
gulls including good numbers of Iceland, Glaucous, Thayer s and 
Great Black-backed Gulls. On November 30 an adult Lesser Black- 
backed Gull was discovered. This bird, Ottawa 1 s third, remained 
until December 5. Some birders looking for the Lesser Black- 
backed Gull on its day of discovery had a tantalizing view of 
a small alcid as it flew up the Ottawa River• They were able 
to narrow down the identification to either a Dovekie or an 
Ancient Murrelet. Either would be an Ottawa first and a very 
rare bird for this part of the country. 

By the fifth of November Snowy Owls had arrived. A Hawk 
Owl perched in Goodwood Marsh (near Carleton Place) on December 
30 and 31. The winter of 78/79 will be remembered as the 
"winter of the Great Gray Owl". The first one appeared December 
26 and several others were reported shortly afterwards. On 
December 27 a Boreal Owl was at the Jack Pine Nature Trail. In 
keeping with Ottawa 1 s reputation as a good spot for the three¬ 
toed woodpeckers, the Christmas Bird Count totalled 16 each of 
both species. A female Red-bellied Woodpecker took up residence 
in Clarence (just east of Rockland). 

A Carolina Wren visited a centre town feeder December 2 
and 3, and a hardy Winter Wren was found on the Christmas Bird 
Count. From Carleton Place came news that a Mockingbird could 
be found for most of the period. Stittsville hosted a very 
elusive Varied Thrush during December. A few Golden-crowned 
Kinglets were noted throughout the two months along with both 
species of waxwing. No warblers or vireos survived into Novem¬ 
ber. A Northern Oriole showed up in December and remained for 
the Christmas Bird Count; truly remarkable when one realizes 
that this bird 1 s normal winter range is southern Mexico and 
northern South America. As of December 31 there has been no in¬ 
vasion of any of the northern finches - perhaps they are yet to 
come. A Rufous—sided Towhee appeared at a Blackburn Hamlet 
feeder in December. 

The closing days of December gave the bird listers a last 
chance to add to the annual list. Come January 1 they started 
off once again with empty lists but high hopes for the spring 
and its share of rarities. 


OPPORTUNITY : As part of the OFNC Centennial Exhibit, we may 
be able to display members 1 nature art (drawings, paintings, 
sculpture, or photographs, preferably framed). Anyone inter¬ 
ested contact Donna Naughton 523-1318, or David Gray 998-4141 
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A new Council has been elected to oversee the business 
of the OFNC. Many of the old faces will still be present 
around the huge board room table at the National Research 
Council, where OFNC Council meets once a month. Among them 
will be Roger Taylor, the new President, and Roger Foxall, 
who so ably and energetically led the Club through a very 
hectic and event-filled 1978. As Roger Foxall likes to point 
out, it will be a case of one Roger, who is an avid bird¬ 
watcher, who works for the National Research Council and is 
a physicist, being replaced by another Roger with identical 
qualifications! 

Not standing for election this year were Sally Gray, 
Albert Dugal, Chuck Gruchy, Gilles Patenaude and Stan Teeple. 
Council wishes to thank them for their efforts on behalf of 
the Club. Of course, we 1 11 still be seeing much of them at 
Club activities. 

The new faces on Council belong to Ron Bedford, Frank 
Bell, Loney Dickson, Marc Forget, Frank Pope, Ian Sneddon, 
and Ken Taylor. Welcome aboard - it T s going to be a busy 
year. 


A special invitation is extended to all members of the 
OFNC to come out to the 100th birthday bash on Monday, March 19. 
Old and new members of Council are looking forward to seeing 
you. For details, see the notice of the party across the 
page. 


At a recent meeting. Council received a letter concerning 
the availability of bird feeders to the handicapped. Council 
would like to bring to the attention of any handicapped 
naturalists in the Ottawa area that the Anderson Road bird 
feeder* can be observed at close range from a car. Council 
would welcome any further suggestions on natural history 
sites that are suitable for viewing from a car by the handi¬ 
capped, or any suggestions for more facilities needed for 
handicapped naturalists. 


* at parking lot for Geomagnetic Laboratory, south of Dolman 
Ridge Road. See Trail & Landscape 12(1), January 1978. 
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C\s- 

*Birthdan c Monday 

March 19th at 8:00 p*m. 

in the Salon at the 

National Museum of Natural Sciences 
Metcalfe and McLeod 

On this date in 1879 our club was begun. 

Come and celebrate at 

Our Birthday Party! 


A film, "Charlie”, will be shown with Dr. C.M. Sternberg 
(whom the film is about) in attendance to talk to us 
about his experiences collecting dinosaurs for the 
National Museum from 1912 to 1951. Dr. Sternberg has 
been a member of our club longer than anyone else, 
having joined about 1919. He served as President 1931- 
1933, and became an Honorary Member in 1971. 


Have you, say, half a dozen slides or prints from your 
collection that you would like others to see? From 
candid camera shots of club activities to extra special 
views to natural history puzzle shots - bring them 
along, as we will have 3 or 4 slide projectors set up 
around the Salon for small group viewing and discussions 






Let us know by March 12th if you will be coming, 
as special birthday refreshments will be served. 
Call (613) 722-3050. 














OFNC 

Events in March and April 


arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Charlie Beddoe (733-9026), Chairman 


Monday 
March 19 


100th ANNIVERSARY BIRTHDAY MEETING AND SOCIAL 

Special Guest: Dr. C.M. Sternberg, 

OFNC President 1931-33 

Film: "Charlie" (the story of Dr. Sternberg) 

Special refreshments and members 1 Memory Slides 
Meet: 8 p.m. in Salon , National Museum of Natural 

Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod 


RSVP BY MARCH 12 Telephone 722-3050 (after 10 a.m. please) 
See notice and special information, page 59. 


Thursday 
March 22 


STAR GAZING AT THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Co-ordinator: 
Meet: 8 p.m., 


Ewen Todd, 225-4316 
Science and Technology Museum lobby, 
1867 St. Laurent Blvd. (north of 
Smyth and Russell Road) 

BY RESERVATION ONLY Telephone co-ordinator before March 15. 
If sky clear, Jupiter and Saturn will be seen. 
Alternate program provided in case of bad weather. 


Sunday 
March 25 


WINTER BIRDS AND EARLY MIGRANTS 

Leaders: George McGee and Bill Holland, assisted 

by Bob Bracken 

Meet: 8:30 a.m., Billings Bridge Sh. Centre (Mr. Donut) 

Half day trip. Bring a snack. 


Sunday 
April 1 


PRESQU 1 ILE BUS EXCURSION - WATER BIRD MIGRANTS 


Leader: Roger Taylor, assisted by Rick Tait 
Meet: 6:30 a.m., Carlingwood Shopping Plaza (Loblaws) 

BY RESERVATION, 10 days advance booking by March 22. Call 
Ellaine Dickson 722-3050 (after 10 a.m.). All day trip by com¬ 
fortable highway coach. Bring lunch and snacks. $15 per person 
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Tuesday FROM BADLANDS TO ALPINE MEADOWS 
April 10 

Speaker: Art Borkent 

Meet: 8 p.m., Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 

Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod 

A natural history exploration of various Alberta habitats from 
prairies to badlands to alpine meadows, with particular emphasis 
on the variety of flowers and insects. 


Sunday 
April 22 

DERBY HILL BUS EXCURSION FOR HAWK MIGRATION 

Leaders: Steve O’Donnell and Loney Dickson 


Meet: 6:30 a.m. Carlingwood Shopping Centre (Loblaws) 

BY RESERVATION 10 days advance booking by April 12; 
call Ellaine Dickson 722-3050 (after 10 a.m.) 

All day trip by comfortable highway coach. Bring lunch and 
snacks; also wise to bring passport or suitable identification 
for US/Canada Border crossing. Cost $15 per person. 


Tuesday 
April 24 

MONITORING THE ENVIRONMENT USING SATELLITE 

Speaker: Greg Wickware 

Meet: 8 p.m. Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 


Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod 

Monitoring of plant and forest cover at Peace-Athabaska Delta, 
Hudson Bay Lowland and Kenora Lake district. 


Sunday 
April 29 

2nd ANNUAL MACOUN SCAVENGER HUNT 

Leaders: Macoun Field Club members 

Meet: 9 a.m. K-Mart Shopping Centre near NE corner 

Moodie Drive and Highway 7/15, Bells Corners 


Support Macoun Club with a good deed and enjoy a fun outing 
with our young naturalists at their Bells Corners Study Area. 
Bring lunch and footwear for wet areas. Scavenger bags 
provided. Outing ends 2 p.m. 


DEADLINE : May-Aug. material to Editor by March 16, please 1 
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